EXPERIMENT  OF  LIBERAL  MONARCHY

owners, tenant farmers, mtiayers> servants, and day-labourers,
those employed on the land were all lumped together under the
name of 'peasants', for they wore the same clothes, ate the same
food, lived in the same way, and were equally ignorant; those of
them who had learnt to read did not read anything; they had
neither books nor newspapers. The peasants owning their holdings
possessed an amount of land that was inadequate both in quality
and in quantity and was very often heavily mortgaged. The
tenant farmers and mttayers remained at the mercy of the land-
owner, whose land they cultivated on a precarious tenure; and
since they increased rapidly in numbers, competition arose
between them which led to a rise in rents.

For lack of means of transport, agricultural produce was sold
at low prices in the local markets, the money thus painfully earned
being swallowed up by rent or payment of interest on debts owed
to bourgeois who had advanced the peasants money. The peasants
themselves consumed only their inferior produce, keeping the
better qualities for sale. They did not possess either the capital
necessary for the purchase of implements and cattle or sufficient
education to improve their methods; they continued to follow the
traditional methods of natural pastures and rotation of crops with
fallows; there was still a scarcity of manure, the breeds of beasts
were poor, and the yield of the grain crops was low.

Methods were now introduced from England into the fertile
lands and industrial regions of the north and of Lorraine, such as
artificial foodstuffs, variety of crops, artificial manures, deep
ploughing, and the improvement of the breeds of cattle by crossing
them with good stocks. But this progress was of benefit only to
farmers employing much labour and having plenty of land. Even
when a peasant family managed to grow so rich that it had no
further need to work, it leased its lands and left off firming. Just
as the nobility had been recruited by absorbing the ennobled
bourgeois, so the bourgeoisie was now recruited from among the
enriched peasants. As a class the peasants remained at the same
level of subsistence, being poorly fed, clothed, and housed. The
most comfortable section of the agricultural population was that
which lived by market-gardening in the neighbourhood of the
towns and by growing such 'industrial' crops as flax, colza, olives,
and, above' all, the vine. Vine-growers and gardeners were more
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